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FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1910 


TO A FRIEND 


The day I unfolded my ambitions to you, 
Of the things I wanted, and longed to do, 
You inspired new hope within my breast 
And urged me on to the goal of success; 

In your heart was neither envy nor bitterness. 


How happy you were when success really came; 
You knew that my good was also your gain. 

When others misjudged you were loyal and true; 
With love’s keen insight my motives you knew, 

You ‘iad faith in my strength—in my weakness, too. 


Again you were with me in the hour of death, 
And in the long lingering months of grief— 
And in the dark days of doubting and pain 

You brought to me sunshine instead of rain, 
And taught me in all things that God doth reign. 


= Bey 


Reminiscences of My First Year of 
School Teaching 


“Do tell me a story, ma, dear; 
any kind so it’s real and romantic, 
and so it has a love yarn wound 
about some of the people in it!” 

Mrs. Rens smiled an odd little 
smile at the coals in the grate and 
then looked at Barbara, who, 
though eighteen years of age, still 
retained her childish love of sto- 
ries. The character of the stories 
she asked for was quite changed, 
however, from those that formerly 
fascinated her. 

“T know you can think of some- 
thing if you try.” She seated her- 
self on a stool at the mother’s 
feet and looked into her face with 
that coaxing little look which 
never failed to bring the desired 
response. 

“Well, how would a few ideas 
about my first year as a school- 
teacher be?” 

A dreamy, far-away look stole 


into her eyes and scattered its deft 
influence over her whole being, as 
she leaned back in the great old 
rocker and gazed again at the fire. 

“It was a warm sunshiny day 
when I boarded the train for Des- 
ert Inn, though the leaves had ta- 
ken on their gorgeous autumn 
tints and something in the atmo- 
sphere spoke of other changes. 

How distinctly I remember 
standing on the last platform of 
the train and waving goodbye, 
when my sister and my cousin, all 
in a breath, called “He’s there, 
Jennie! He’s there!” 

“Who's there? Who did they 
mean?” exclaimed Barbara. 

I'll explain. The girls had told 
me they knew the young man 
who was going to teach with me 
out at the “Inn.” It was he they 


meant. They had evidently sen 


- “the darkness without. 


> 
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him through a car window as ke 
passed. 

I watched my home town fade 
and become a mere speck, then 
vanish from my sight. There was 
a choking sensation in my throat, 
but I crowded it down with the 
idea that it was utterly foolish to 
grieve when | was just beginning 
my battle in the world. I walked 
into the car and sat down. The 
train sped on and on. 

On either side rose steep ¢can- 
yon walls covered with patches of 
bright crimson and orange and 
purple. The sun sank behind us, 
causing the hillsides to glow with 
a soft mellow light. All the vari- 
ous colors of the foliage bega.1 
to blend into one velvety violet, 
and were finally lost in the sober 
twilight gray and then in the 
black night shades. 

Now and again we _ passed 
through small villages where the 
little lights might be seen from 
the windows, blinking vainly at 
Then they 
were gone, as the train sped on, 
leaving towns, houses and lights 
behind. 

“But what of the young man?” 
suggested Barbara. 

That's what I had begun to 
think. The other passengers 
were nearly all dozing and I felt 
—oh, so lonely! The lump had 
again arisen in my throat; and 
try as I would, I could not pre- 
vent an occasional tear from fall- 
ing onto the arm of the seat. 

At last the train stopped and 
the car door opened, admitting a 
brakeman, followed by a young 
man, dark complexioned, with 
square cut features, and dark 
brown eyes. 


“Desert 


brakeman. 


shouted the 
“Tsn’t this your sta- 


Inn!” 


tion, young lady?” 
I arose and walked toward him 
with my suit case in my hand. 
“Vou’re a schoolteacher? Well, 
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here's another one. Hope you 
find the town O. K.!” 

He stood aside for me to pass 
onto the platform, and the dark 
complexioned “other teacher” as- 
sisted me to the ground. We 
moved a few steps away without 
speaking, and the train moved on 
like a wild lost thing in the dark- 
ness. 

There were no lights, no trees, 
no houses to be seen in any direc- 
tion. In fact, I could see nothing 
at all excepting, indistinctly, the 
tall form beside me. It was his 
voice speaking 
calmed the anxious fears coming 
into my mind. 

“\Ve are one mile from town, 
the 


cooly which 


Miss,” he said. “I know 
way’; and taking my suit case in 
one hand, and assisting me with 
the other, he led me quietly along 
a hard, uneven until we 
reached a low house. 

He knocked and then called. F'i- 
nally a light flickered inside a 
window and a frissel-headed old 
woman opened the door. She eyed 
us a moment, then sprang for- 
ward, clasping my companion 
around the neck and crying, “O 
you dear boy! It’s really you, 
Teacher?” 

As soon as he could extricate 
himself from her grasp he ex- 
plained that I was the new teach- 
er and would want a comfortable 


room to go into as soon as possi- 


road 


ble. 

We followed her into the room 
—a great, bare looking place— 
with tables extending the full 
length of two sides, a stove in 
the ceiter, an empty bookcase in 
one corner, and chairs completing 
the furnishings. 

“Now, really, Teacher, I haven’t 
fixed up any rooms yet for you, 
but Miss Brown can take the 
spare room that’s allus ready and 
you can sleep in your own old 
room. It’s ready, you might say, 
anyways it’s never been tetched 
sence you left it.” 

She led the way out of a door 
along a narrow board walk and 
into a room isolated from the rest 
of the house. 

It was a cold place, containing 
only a wooden bed, a washstand, 
anda chair or two. The windows 
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were small and the blinds ragged. 
There were no curtains and no 
carpet. 

When I was left alone in the 
room with only a small dirty lamp 
to light the place, I made no at- 
tempt to be brave. I simply 
threw myself into a heap by my 
suit case. It was the only thing 
in the room connected with my 
past life—and cried all I wanted 
to. 

I awoke early the next morning 
and after arranging my toilet, 
went outside to get a view of the 
place. 

There were a few straggling 
houses on the treeless ground. 


These were small and mostly 


built of logs. The only signs they 


had of being inhabited were the 
small, curling streams of smoke 
sent from several chimneys, and 
the occasional orchard or garden 
behind them. It reminded me of 
something I had read somewhere 
about the opportunities of the 
great West, and reclaiming the 
desert. 

Breakfast time came and Mo- 
ther Gamage ushered me into the 
dining room I had seen on the 
night previous, containing the 
long tables and the empty book- 
case. Around the tables sat men 
in overhalls and dirty blue shirts; 
and men in old-fashioned, worn 
with red bandannas 
around their necks. They were 
talking in loud, harsh voices and 
laughing voluble, empty laughs. 

Mr. Blake, the other teachtr, sat 
Across from 


trousers 


beside me at table. 
us sat a black-eyed boy who wore 
a belt with knives in it, and a cu- 
rious noisy chain bracelet. His 
eyes had a fearless, daredevil light 
in them, and his full lips were 
compressed tightly; but there 
was an innocent boyishness about 
him, caused by the way his dark 
locks fell onto his forehead, or 
the dimple in his chin, which was 
irresistably attractive. He looked 
very bold and then very shy when 
I was introduced to him. - His 
name was Albert Rhodes, though 
he usually went by the name of 
Brick. I learned -the particulars 
of his history later. He had for 
an ancestor a formerly well 


known Indian chief. He had been 


left an orphan when but a child 
and Mrs. Gamage had taken him 
for her own son to live at the Inn. 

My attention was next drawn 
towards Mr. Darling, or Pete, as 
everyone called him, who was 
waiter that morning. He made a 
very queer picture with his great 
bulky figure almost filling the 
doorway, his fat hands holding 
heavy trays, and his small eyes 
twinkling at sight of the smoking 
bacon and eggs he was carrying. 
As he entered the room he bowed 
and then stepped briskly forward, 
saying in a high-pitched voice, 
“Oh, what is so rare as a day in 
June?” and setting down a tray 
in front of Mr. Blake, “King, fa- 
ther, royal Dane, O answer me!” 
Mr. Blake looked annoyed and 
said something about Pete’s being 
drunk. Albert frowned and the 
men at the table behind us whis- 
pered to Pete about frightening 
the little new schoolmam. 

I was very glad to get out of 
the room and go on my way to 
school with only the manly, strong 
“other teacher” at my side. He, 
with his calm, quiet ways, seemed 
so much superior to the boister- 
ous, course men around there that 
I could not help getting a sort of 
feeling of dependence upon hiin. 
When we reacehd the log schoc!- 
house, and I expressed a teelkiny 
of timidness in beginning to teach 
he said so pleasantly “You'll suc- 
ceed, alright,” that the words rang 
in my heart all day long. 

That day! I shall never forget 
it. After I had called the chil- 
dren, such oddly attired young- 
sters, to order, and shaky feelings 
had begun to monopolize my phy- 
sical body, veritable roars of'‘Hoo- 
ray! hooray! Mr. Blake! sounded 
from the other room. There was 
only a calico curtain dividing the 
two rooms, and the pupils of my 
division all rushed to peep around 
it and discovered the cause of the 
fun. Silence soon was restored in 
the other room and then I could 
hear Mr. Blake in kindly reprov- 
ing tones, reprimanding them for 
the outburst. 

Besides, the white children I 
had several dagoes in my room 
whose unintelligible gabber 
caused me much annoyance. I 
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Spring 


To see the moon shine out so brightly 
And see the trees waving so quietly— 
To see te mountain snow so fastly going 
And feel the breeze so warmly blowing— 
To see grass and leaves as they appear, 
All whisper gently “Spring is here!” 


To see the stars so calmly peeping 
Through silvery clouds so quietly creeping, 
And to see their reflections plainly showing 
In quiet streams so gently flowing, 

Seem to speak in tones so clear 

To tell me Spring is here. 


To see couples sluff to go out walking 
And hear their laughter and their talking— 


To hear the would-be student’s sleepy sighing 


With his book before him lying. 
To see all signs of study disappear, 
Tell the same old story, “Spring is here!” 
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could not get them to do anything 
and the other children grinned at 
my discomfort. 

That night | walked home with 
an odd mixture, in my mind, of 
disappointment because of my 
failures, determination to do bet- 
ter, and an increased admiration 
for the other teacher. 

When | reached my room—joy 
to behold it!—there was a new 
carpet on the floor, curtains to the 
windows and a plain old wooden 
dresser in one corner. I ran to 
Mrs. Gamage to thank her. 

“Don’t bother "bout thankin 
me!’’ she said. “Teacher told me 
this mornin’ that the room be- 
longin’ to the new teacher must 
be a little respectable, an’ you 
know we allus do what he says.” 

“Well, you deserve credit for 
fixing it up!” I said. 

“No, I don’t! Pete, an’ mostly 
Albert, has dene that. Albert 
worked like a beaver.” 

The days flew by quickly and 
I began to almost enjoy my work. 
The odd looking children at 
school, even the dagoes, had a 
warm place in my heart. True, the 
men at mealtime made me dis- 
gusted and annoyed, but with the 
intelligent, strong man at my side 
and watchful flashing-eyed Albert 
opposite, what need had I to fear! 

Albert, Mr. Blake and I often 
took long walks down by the riv- 
er and boatrides on its smooth, 
wide surface. Albert was usually 
ahead finding out the best path 
for us and talking earnestly about 
good hunting places, or the fish 
he could catch, or the habits of a 
bird or animal which had chanced 
to cross our paths. We would 
answer back and suggest a new 
idea to keep him doing most of 
the talking. 


Sometimes we would stop when 
Mr. Blake said I must be tired, 
and admire together the blue riv- 
e1, the trees and the distant moun- 
tains, for he had an intense love 
of nature and pictorial art, and I 
caught the spirit of it, and loved 
it, too. At such times Albert 
would stray on a few paces un- 
awares of our stopping, then he 
would turn suddenly and gaze 
fixedly at us. In the evening we 
would often run up the sandy 
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To hear the birds so sweetly singing, 

To again be stung and feel it stinging, 

To see red socks show out so loudly 

And straw Merry Widows spread out so proudly 
That to their wearers you can’t get near 

All seem to tell me, ‘Spring is here!” 


To see so many students fearing 

Because “A” marks have quit appearing. 
To see Reuben’s hair no longer flowing, 
But his head of bumps so plainly showing. 
Speak again as in every year 


To tell us that spring time is here. 


—I.C. 


“Wasting your youth in cheap 
flirtation is like eating a ham 
sandwich before dinner—it spoils 
the appetite-for the real love 
feast.”—Helen Rowland. 

Are you that person who is 
wasting his or her time and (in- 
tellect) in those silly, cheap flir- 
tations? 

Do you attend the Sunday night 
services merely for the informal 
meetings afterward? 

Do you go to the parties and 
matinees alone — not for the 
pleasure while there, but with the 
expectation of going home with 
someone who has no more respect 
for him or herself than you have? 

Do you go to places with ev- 
eryone who asks you, not caring 
what his character may be, be- 
cause you are so thankful for a 
chance to go? 

Have you reached that stage 
where the only way you may en- 
joy the company of the other sex 
is by hanging*around the streets, 
meeting with promiscuous com- 
pany? 

Have you cheapened yourself 
through doing these things until 
you are regarded as the one that 
nobody wants — “everybody’s 
girl” or “everybody’s fellow?” 
Surely one is quite as bad as the 
other. 

Do you do these things and still 
consider yourself among the 
best? 

If these things were done by 
the people of the best class, how 
scandalous would be the coduct 
of the lesser classes! But they do 
not do these things, or when they 
do, they cease to be best. 


There is no reason why people 
do not (or will not) act properly. 


If there is, then of what use are 
our separate meetings? 

Do not eat the sandwich! It 
will spoil the meal and really the 
sandwich itself isn’t so good. 

Size, yourself up and if this cap 
fits—why wear it until you have 
proved yourself worthy of being 
classed among the best. 

—L. K. 


POLITENESS? 


You say I am rough, 
You think I am gruff, 
But I’m trying t’ be gerlant; 
If I can, I can, but mebby I can’t. 
With this muddy street 
And your dainty feet, 
Just suppose you miss your hack, 
I'm willin’ to take you upon my 
hb——_____ 
No! no! I didn’t mean that! 
Ging, Polly, vou’re losin’ you're 
rat— 
No—No—I mean that your hair 
Is sort-o-loose over there 
Behind your left ear; 
And your belt pin, my dear— 
Quit looking at you? 
Ah, that I can't do; 
You’re sweet, don’t you see, 
And purty to me— 
Why, even the paint— 
You don’t mean you ain’t?— 
Only starch? That’s how then the 
sweat— 
If you'd only stand still and let 
Me rub it around— 
Mad? Well, I'll be bound! 
Goodbye? and forever? 
You don’t mean it—never! 
—yY. 


Another Version of the Gold- 
en Rule: “Do unto others just as 
if you were the others.” 


REMINISCENCES, ETC. 
(Continued from Page 187) 


knoll. Thus the path by the riv- 
er, the river itself, and the bridge, 
all had a charm for me. 

One morning I was up very 
early to read. I went into the 
dining room to get a book—Mr. 
Blake had by that time put some 
of his books into the corner book- 
case—when I was startled to find 
old Mr. Gamage hugging his 
knees by the stove. “Oh, you're 
up early this morning, Mr. Gam- 
age,” I said. 

“Yes-s, it’s me usual way,” he 
drolled. 

I moved toward the door with 
my book, but he turned and mo- 
tioned me to stop. 

“Miss Brown! That’s yer name, 
I hearn; well, if you ever get mar- 
ried, take care a’ your husband. 

I laughed in reply. 

“It’s no joke!” he added. “I 
lived a bachelor for sixty years 
and then married a widow so’s 
she might take care a me. I 
thought she’d have the experi- 
ence. The trouble is, I can’t sleep 
after four o’clock in the mornings 
and she wont get up, too. 

“But my wife’s a mighty durned 
good woman. She tries to take 
away my authority sometimes— 
but I tell her I’ll take a sack of 
flour and run to the mountains, 
an’ that cooks her. I’ve been the 
head of this house fer night onto 
ten years an’ she’s never driv’ me 
out yet. Say, Miss Brown, you 
wouldn’t think I had ever been in 
the lumber lands of Oregon, 
would you? Well, I have, and a 
stronger man never wus there. 
Why, I could roll a ten-foot di- 
ametered log into the river.” 

Just then Mrs. Gamage entered 
the room. “Charl Gamage, you 
ol’ brag!” she cried. “Don’t take 
any notice of him, Teacher!” 

Mr. Gamage growled something 
unintelligible and refused to talk 
more. At breakfast he was sullen 
as also was one Mr. Wise, who 
sat next him. 

Mr. Wise had been special re- 
porter on several newspapers in 
prominent cities of this country. 
He never could hold a position 
long because he became untrust- 
worthy on account of his dreadfui 


habit of drink. Not long since he 
had been employed to capture a 
horse thief in the Robber’s Roost 
country. The friends of the thief 
had gotten Mr. Wise drunk and 
the thief escaped. All the men at 
the Inn knew about it and had 
considerable fun over it. Pete was 
in excellent spirits that morning. 
He had had some of the stuff 
which caused Wise’s disgrace. 

“Ha! ha! you do think you're 
so much, Wise! I would at least 
try to keep from being made a 
fool of by a thief! Wise, you’re 
slow.” 

Mr. Gamage’s ill temper by 
that time got the better of him. 

“T say, stop this racket!’ he 
thundered. A sweep of his hand 
knocked several dishes onto the 
floor, where they lay scattered in 
broken pieces amcng the spilled 
vituals. He made .. deep impres- 
sion in Pete’s fat face with his fist 
and then turned on Wise. 

“Sit down, old man!” said Wise 
contemptuously. 

“T’ve throwed bigger men ’an 
you over my head,” answered 
Gamage. 

At that instant Mother Gamage 
rushed in and seized her husband 
by the beard and led him from the 
room. 

“You'd better go easy, ol’ gal!” 
he cried. ‘I’m liable to take a 
sack of flour and run to the moun- 
tains.” 

The men all roared “Bravo, ol’ 
lady!” They all seemed to have a 
hearty admiration of her. 

As time went on, I, myself, 
grew to love her in spite of her 
mannish ways. She had just as 
much ability to give good, whole- 
some talks to young tramps who 
~ stopped there, as she did to win 
their admiration by leading them 
a merry chase on a_broncho 
across the desert. 

The most exciting occurrence 
of the winter was a _ tragedy 
played by the leading talent of the 
town and Mr. Blake and myself. 
Weeks were spent in rehearsing 
Word was 


sent to all the neighboring towns, 


and preparing for it. 


none of which were within forty 
miles; and on the great night 
many covered wagons and ponies 
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arried bringing people to witness 
the play. 

The greatest part of it pro- 
ceeded with marked success. At 
the end of each act the house 
fairly shook with the noise of clap- 
ping, yelling and whistling. 

When the grand climax came, 
the audience was spellbound. On 
the stage, Mr. Darling, the father 
of the heroine—I happened to be 
that lady—had raised an ax over 
the head of Mr. Wise, villain, and 
was exhorting from him a confes- 
sion of all the misdeeds of his past 
life. I was holding Mr. Darling’s 
arm, my face transfixed in awful 
horror of the deed about to be 
done. Mr. Blake then rushed out 
onto the stage, exclaiming: “My 
own Eudora, is it thou?” The cur- 
tain should have fallen then, but 
it did not. I was conscious of a 
strain to keep my face in the prop- 
er position and that Mr. Darling’s 
uplifted arm trembled, and that 
the people in the audience were 
breathless. Still the curtain would 
not come down. At last the 
prompter, book in hand, stepped 
out and said, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, this act is finished,” and we 
players left the stage. Thus end- 
ed the biggest theatrical sensation 
at Desert’s Inn, in ten years. 

The spring sun drove away the 
snows of winter and brought in- 
creased sunshine and happiness to 
me and to us all. On moonlight 
nights Mr. Blake and I would 
wander up the sandy knoll and 
down by the river, basking in the 
beauty of the scene and planning 
for the days yet to come. 

Albert had grown more pensive 
than formerly. Of evenings he 
would bury himself in an adven- 
turous novel in his own room. He 
seldom accompanied us anywhere. 

Pete, Mr. Wise, and all the 
other men at the place, although 
they were far below my standard 
of ideal manhood, had come to be 
sort of dear to me, if in no other 
way than as trees and inanimate 
objects become dear when seen 
every day for a long time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gamage were my 
good friends, kind to me as they 
knew how to be. I missed them 
much when I left them. 


The neighbors, in their low log 


| are better. 
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Elegance of style, combin- 
ed with lasting qualities, 
is our sole aim in the 
shoe line 
Every woman knows the sat- 
isfaction in wearing properly 
constructed foot-wear. Our 
spring, line of ladies’ ox- 
fords are ready for your in- 
spection 


In them you will note the discriminations 
we use in choosing, materials, patterns 
and lasts, that make our shoes so 
distinctive 


RR IRVINE & SON 


Some men never see the oppor- 


tunity close at hand. Are you 


one of these? Or do you wear 


Star Brand Shoes because they 


If you do not 


get wise and 


Walk on Stars 


solid Only By 


Fletcher & Thomas 
Company 
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huts, and the river, and the bare 
desert, all had a fascination for 
me which | have never found else- 
where, and have never forgotten. 
1 left there with a feeling of kin- 
ship for them all. 

“Tell me more about the other 
teacher,” said Barbara, quietly. 

“He's right here now!” said 
Mrs. Rens, rising to meet a gen- 
tleman, who-had just entered the 
room. 

“What! Was it father you 
meant? Why, ma, dear, you called 
him by the wrong name. 


—T. G. 


STAFF. 
Julia B. Jensen... Editor-in-Chief 
Floy Larsen....Associate Editor 
lore. Dawisa.)cio sc. Staff Artist 


No one knows his neighbor’s 
soul nor what temptations dwell 
therein. 

Don’t try to judge your friend 
nor speculate on his chances for 
being happy and good. 

Just look after your own heart 
and life; that is enough to keep 
anyone person busy. We all have 
temptations and each heart knows 
its Own. 

What requires all your powers 
of resistance might not be the 
smallest temptation to me. But 
this is no reason why I should 
belittle it as far as you are con- 
cerned. 

Nobody is always strong; we 
may win nine times and fall the 
tenth, but give us credit for all 
the victories and forget the de- 
feat. —Ex. 

Ps LS 


“Why, Sonny,” said a father to 
his little son the other day, “I 
didn’t know that your teacher 
whipped you last Friday.” 

“I guess,” he replied, “if you’d 
been in my trousers you’d know’d 
Ao 

Po we 

It has ever been held the high- 
est wisdom for a man not merely 
to submit to necessity, necessity 
make him submit—but to 
know and believe well that the 
stern thing which necessity had 
ordered was the wisest, the best, 
the thing wanted there——Carlyle. 


will 
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SOME NEW TRACK 
MATERIAL. 


The High School 10’s are very 
thankful to the Fourth Year Com- 
mercials for giving them the idea 
of a relay team. Of course it was 
a selfish motive behind the chal- 
lenge given by Keeler’s depart- 
ment, for they expected that such 
men as Steed and Henline would 
win the honors for them. The 
High School boys claim that it 
was no discredit to the Commer- 
cials to be beaten, but on the 
other hand, an honor to them to 
be winners. It will take no time 
to tell how the trick was done. 


The High School boys did 
nothing but run. They could 
have done more if victory had 
required. The Commercials tried 
every fair means of winning. 
They chose the team from Keel- 
ers roll and thus got some of the 
third year’s relay squad. (Likely 
they attribute their defeat to 
this.) Other tactics were tried by 
individuals as follows: Steed 
made a noise like a race horse; 
Henline lined out of it; Christian- 
sen and Oscar tried to Russell; 
“Ted” and “Lish” played Rolly 
solly, and Wanlass ran until he 
began to Wan. Other tricks 
could be mentioned. 


Both teams could have run 
faster if the grand stand had been 
in a condition to send forth fe- 
male shrieks. Why don’t the girls 
take an interest? 


Some fast runners were slight- 
ed because they were not asked 
to run. With them, and the 
choice of the two teams that ran 
the other day, the College will 
look like the Booster’s party! 

—I.C. 


The Girls’ Yell Practice—Well, 
boys, our hearts were simply too 
full for expression. 

+ + > 

As if you could kill time with- 

out injuring eternity—Thoreau. 
> + + 


Prep. (first time he had seen inside 

a barber shop)—I want my hair cut! 
Barber—Any special way? 
Prep.—-Yes—off. 


> + + 
Is there a word in the English lan- 


guage that contains all the vowels? 
Unquestionably. 


Good Shoes 


Our shoes are made in factor- 
ies that are famous the country 
over for high-grade work. 


42 WEST CENTER ST. 


Ind. Phone 184-D 
Bell Phone 183-Black 
Bell Phone, Residence, 157-Z 


Anderson & arson 


PROVO'S 
Popular Photographers 


ARE NOT EXCELLED IN UTAH 


Studio: 32 West Center St. 


That Dollar 
How Far Will It Go 
ne 


That’s the question you’re most} 
interested in. 


So were we when we bought 
our Fall and Winter stock. 


That’s why your dollar will 
bring you more quality, more 
style, more satisfaction HERE 
than in any other store in town. 


A comparison of goods and pri- 
ces will prove it. 


Geo, Passev & Co, 


“The Home of Good Goods ” 
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Belles of the Rising Sun 
saieiagate We Now Handle the Baldwin Line of 


The Japanese have been in Eu- 
rope and America several: times Pi b h | d 
with their exhibitions, consisting 1anos y t e Car oads 
of theatres and house parties. 
The belle of the “Rising Sun” is 


a Japanese Geisha girl. The mis- “Tone-sustaining, powWwer and a tone 
sion of the geisha girl is to make ° 9 , 
life merry. Her whole education that SINGS are the particular char- 


is to that end. She can dance, acteristics of the Baldwin Piano 


sing and play on all sorts of in- 


struments; she knows the best which have endeared the same to 
stories and the latest jokes; she a a 
peat ana the hearts of the greatest living 


can write poetry and good live 

letters; she is quick at repartee musicians of the world. 
and she knows several kinds of 

games, such as billiards, tennis 

and cards. She is as graceful as 

a kitten and her manners are ex- 


quisite and she is as beautiful as : 

—well as beautiftl as a geisha eee ee eg 

girl of the “Rising Sun.” She is 

an excellent waitress and attend- 

ant to the ladies and gentlemen 

in the public and the private : e 

houses. She is usually dressed Barton & B ake Furniture Co. 
in the native costume, but some- 
times in European or American 


Style. Her dress (kimona) is 
very long. It is made of the pre- DO YOUR BANKING WITH 
cious native silk. We young men 
call her “Miss Butterfly” or “Miss rs 
White Kitten.” Probo Commercial & Sabings Bank 
But she is also a lover of her 
country and is very patriotic. CAPITAL $100.000 
Now, every nation of the world 
knows what the Japanese geisha c 
isi Preah ings) REED SMOOT, President C. E. LOOSE, Vice-Pres 
ee ae ee Russia lap. J.T. FARRER, Cashier J. A. BUTTLE, Asst. Cashier 


anese war. They subscribed to 

the Red Cross hospital thousands 

of dollars and lots of other things . 

for the relief of the sick and the Corner Center and Academy Ave. 


wounded. Some of them went to 
PROVO, UTAH 


the hospitals to assist in caring 
for those who fell in the battle. 

At every party she attends she 
dances, sings and tells the story, 
and plays the game as becomes a F A B @) C 
beautiful waitress. If she meets arre FOS. O. 
ladies at these parties she relates 
a gocd story and in the same man- 
ted to ae gentleman. She is The Leaders 
very kind to all. the ladies and the 
gentlemen alike. 

Once Ex-Minister of the Navy 
Prince T. Saigo said to a geisha 
girl in the military party: “You Its a Pleasure to Show Them 
_ geisha girls are the greatest di: 
plomats in the world.” 29 to 33 ACADEMY AVE 

A “Chou Kina” is a song of the 


In Ladies’ Suits, Dresses and cloaks 
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young girls for the sea-men and 
It is sung by a 
class of geisha girls and was un- 
known in Japan before foreigners 
came. Its origin is not Japanese 
at all. It came from the early 
Dutch who taught it to their tem- 
porary wives at the harbor of Na- 
gasaki. 

The geisha girl over eighteen 
years of age, smokes and drinks 
the champagne, beer and 
wine. She has a precious gold 
and silver smoking pipe which 
she enjoys according to the cus- 
tom of ladies and gentlemen. 

The geisha girls of each city 
live together at geisha institu- 
tions which are always on “Geisha 
Avenue. This avenue is in most 
of the large cities and towns of 
Japan. The Japanese geisha girl 
is always happy and merry in life. 

This is the story of the geisha 
girl of the “Land of the Rising 
which I have seen in the 
mother land. 


Don't Forget the Home Folks 


Don’t forget the home folks; 
Keep your picture clear 

Of the dear old hearthstone 
With its faces dear. 

It will guide your footsteps 
Like a star at night. 

Don't forget the home folks, 
Don't forget to write. 


naval officers. 


rice 


Sun,” 


Don't forget your father. 
Love that faulty speech 
Which imparts a wisdom, 
Only time can teach. 
Don’t forget your father ;. 
Let him proudly see 

In your life develop 

What he dreamed to be. 


Don’t forget your mother 
Whose unchanging love 
Hovers o’er your pathway 
Like a white-winged dove. 
Don’t forget your mother, 
She, as Jesus, true 

On a cross of sorrow 
Gave your life to you. 


Don't forget the home folks, 
Though you wander wide. 
Keep your place unquestioned 
By the old hearth side. 

Don’t forget the homefolks, 
Loving you tonight. 

Don’t forget the home folks, 


Don’t forget to write. 
—NELEH 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


whew 


PIDEAL HAIR BAZAAR 


115 N. Academy Ave. Provo, U. 
Switches, Puffs, Rolls, Etc. 


Fine Line of Jet Pins, Combs and Bandeaus 
Theatrical Costumes 


Take Care 


of your hair. To have it treated 


properly call up Bell Phone 133 


Red and make an engagement. 
Shampooing and Drying by 
the latest methods. 


On and after April ist, our address will be 
272 West Center St. 


Maiben Glass & Paint Co. 


Provo Steam Laundry 
be Keep Clean 
ALL MODERN MACHINERY 


J. N. Gulick, Prop. 
377 WEST CENTER STREET 


You Want Cash 


We Want Fruit and Produce 
Bring Yours to Us, and Get Cash, We are UTAH’S LARGEST HANDLERS 


The Wm. M. ROYLANCE CO. Provo Utah 


Branches at Pleasant Grove, Springville, and Clearfield 


Both Phones 


PIERCE, IVER JOHNSON EDISON’ PHONOGRAPHS 
and SNELL BICYCLES and Records always in Stock 


RALPH ARCHBOLD 


Bicycles and Sporting Goods 
Official Headquarters for B. Y. U. Gymnasium Goods 
Bell Phone 71 Red 168 West Center St. Provo, Utah 


Quality 
Is the only feature of 
Merit 
ina 


Luxury 


Hence 


Milk Chocolates 


Meet Every Expectation 


30 to 60 cents Everywhere in the Pretty 
Red Packages 


SAY “STARTUP’S” ALWAYS 


